ordinary literary (English, it would be clumsy to call him an Eng-
lish author. What is truly un-English is his whole way of looking
at things; in his thought it is the Scottish national character that
speaks, with its contradictions and enigmas, its strange combina-
tion of dreaminess and day-shrewdness, moody irritability and
sturdy resistance, melancholy and humour, selfishness and adapta-
bility, aloofness and sociability. All these are found in Carlyle,
and often in that queer magnification with which men of genius
embody the characteristics of their peoples.

Finally, we must not forget that Carlyle came of a people that
is credited with the gift of " second sight." This faculty may or
may not be demonstrable, but that Carlyle possessed it, in an-
other and higher sense, admits of no doubt; if one tried to sum-
marize his essence and significance in the shortest possible way,
one would call him a seer of souls.

The first half of Carlyle's life was devoted to German litera-          only a

ture. He read Goethe and Schiller, Novalis and Jean Paul, recog-
nized at once that here was an entirely new world of thought and
creation as apart from and as far above the English as the heavens,
and determined to reveal these new values to his countrymen. In
this, however, he met with the greatest resistance. In England the
new German literature was regarded as an attempt to give a new
validity to view-points that had long been abandoned. Goethe ap-
peared to most people as a man who had lost himself in abstruse
mysticism; few of his works were known, and there was no desire
to widen the acquaintance. In William Taylor's history of Ger-
man literature, the only existing book on the subject, its develop-
ment was stated to culminate in Kotzebue. Not that there was lit-
tle interest in historical and aesthetic questions; the number of
serious reviews that prospered proves the contrary. But the art-
form which these cultivated was wholly unlike Carlyle's, it was in
fact chattiness dignified by scientific accuracy and tasteful presen-
tation. The most important and popular representative of this
form was Lord Macaulay. His continued vogue is explained pri-
marily by the fact that he combined two qualities that would have
been self-evident in a Classical author, but are extremely rare in
a modern: namely, the possession of wide knowledge and the
power of imparting it to others. His lessons are as nourishing as
they taste nice, and his works are entertaining in the best sense
of the word. Everything, however tough or dry, became under his
hands enjoyable and salubrious, and that without the slightest
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